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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Korean situation inevitably gives 
rise to numerous questions. We un- 
dertake to deal with a few most 
frequently asked: 


Commodities: War flurry brought 
on certain am’t of speculative buy- 
ing. No real reason now. Will die 
down unless further flamed by 
headlines. Aside from rubber and 
steel, now under Presidential con- 
trol, rationing can come only by 
Congressional edict. 

Congress: Chances for early ad- 
journment impaired. If both houses 
remain thru Summer—a_ distinct 
possibility—brief recesses probably 
will be arranged, to give mbrs 
chance for limited campaigning. 

Politics: Theoretically, the Kore- 
an action was nonpartisan and 
should have no political effect. 
Practically, it restores the some- 
what waning prestige of the Ad- 
ministration. Some mothers won't 
like “belligerent” action, and party 
may lose their support, but net 
effect will be to strengthen Demo- 
cratic candidates in Fall elections. 

State Dep’t: Seriously discredited 
by reversal of Korean policy; fail- 
ure to anticipate hostile move of 
Communists. ACHESON will go, per- 
haps soon, and probably before 
elections. 

War: Direct all your inquiries to 
J Statin, c/o the Kremlin, Mos- 
cow, US S R. 


DEAN ACHESON, Sec’y of State- 
“No nation is capable, without eco- 
nomic suicide, of providing alone 


the full strength required to neu- 
tralize the gen’l Soviet threat to 
all free people.” 1-Q 

JOHN FOosTER DULLES, Republican 
for’gn policy adviser: “The struggle 
in Korea represents the timeless 
issue of whether. lovers of liberty 
will be vigilant enough, brave 
enough and united enough to sur- 
vive despotism.” 2-Q 

Mrs ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: “We 
should study more what people do 
and less what they say.” 3-Q 

Lt C R TxHomas, with American 
troops in Korea, when asked by a 
news correspondent whether this 
war was small time compared with 
World War II: “It may be small 
time, but when you’re in the mid- 
dle, it’s never too little.” 4-Q 


Comment quoted by WALTER WIN- 
CHELL, columnist: “The UN atti- 
tude on Korea reminds me of the 
girl who told her date: ‘T’ll give 
you just 3 more days to get your 
hand off my leg.’” 5-Q 

Sen Jos R McCartuy, of Wis, ac- 
cusing State Dep’t of sabotaging 
Korean aid program: “All the S 
Koreans rec’d for the money pro- 
vided by Congress for arms aid 
was about $52,000 worth of bal- 
ing wire.” 6-Q 

Gen’l DwicHt D _ EISENHOWER, 
pres, Columbia Univ: “The U S 
must support those countries allied 
to it by common devotion to the 
freedom of men. The cost of effec- 
tive help is great and the risks 
are fearful, but the alternative is 
an enslaved world.” 7-Q 


Rep JOHN F KENNEDY, of Mass: 
“If an atomic bomb were dropped 
on one of our cities tomorrow, no- 
body would know what to do, 
where to go, or even who to see 
about what to do.” 8-Q 

Richmond (Va) News Leader: 
“Over how many Koreas have we 
spread our wings.” 9-Q 

ANDRE PuHILIP, French Socialist 
spokesman: “The defenses of the 
West against Communism will not 
fall like the walls of Jericho at 
the blast of the Cominform’s 
trumpets.” 10-Q 

Gen’l Omar N BRraDLey, chmn, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “Intelligence 
is the ist line of defense in the 
atomic age.” 11-Q 

Taegliche Rundschau, official So- 
viet newspaper in Germany: “While 
the war hysteria takes increasingly 
grotesque forms in the Western 
world, where newspapers and radio 
stations compete in mongering re- 
ports and an atmosphere of gen’l 
catastrophe prevails, the peace- 
fighters, in full knowledge of their 
strength, stand on guard to pro- 
tect the peace.” 12-Q 











mleE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACCIDENTS—1 


Nearly a thousand more persons 
died in traffic this yr than were 
killed in the corresponding period 
in '49. The total stood at 9,770 for 
the period Jan thru Apr this yr, 
as compared with 8,790 thru the 
same mo’s of *49—W™m C JAMEs, 
“The Traffic Toll,” Public Safe- 
ty, 6-"50. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT—2 

The world is not interested in 
the storms you encountered, but 
did you bring in the ship?—Circle- 
News, hm, B F Goodrich Co. 


ARCHITECTURE—3 

People don’t want scientific, com- 
fortable houses They want to live 
up to the Joneses—in homes that 
will knock their neighbors’ eyes 
out. That’s why we have Italian 
villas in Chicago and Cape Cod 
cottages on Kansas prairies —RALPH 
Linton, anthropologist, Yale Univ. 


BUSINESS—Reverence—4 

A recent discovery is a bill-of- 
lading written 162 yrs ago by a de- 
vout businessman. It reads in part: 
“Shipped, by the Grace of God, 
in good Order and Well-condi- 
tion’d, by John Jackson, in and 
upon the good Ship, call’d The 


MAXWELL DroKE, Publisher 





apolis, Ind., under Act of March 3, 


John whereof is Master, under God, 
for this present Voyage, John Hux- 
ley, and now riding at Anchor in 
the River Mersey, and, by God’s 
Grace, bound for Philadelphia .. .” 
It ends “. . . and so God sent the 
good Ship to her desired Port in 
Safety. Amen. Dated in Liverpool, 
2 Aug 1788.”"—Moody Monthly. 


CHURCH—Mbrship—5 

During °49, the churches of all 
faiths in continental U S made 
a total net gain of 2,426,723 mbrs. 
That brings church mbrship here 
to the impressive total of 81,862,328 
—or 54.2% of the entire population. 
—Christian Herald. 


COMMUNISM—6 

The postmaster of a small N Dak 
town rec’d a letter addressed to 
the chief of the Communist party 
in that town. After looking around, 
he found no one to fit the descrip- 
tion and ret’d the letter to its 
sender in Germany with this note: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter addressed 
to the chief of the Communist 
party is ret’d herewith as the ad- 
dressee is unknown. 

“We had a little ring rot in the 
potatoes, the snow is up to our 
belts, the water is up to our necks, 
and come summer we expect a 
mild infection of grass hoppers. 
But, thank heaven, we have been 
unable to find a Communist here.” 
—Reformatory Pillar. 


CO-OPERATION—7 

Hobo king Jeff Davis likes to tell 
audiences that people can learn 
a lot from a bunch of bananas. 
Bananas, says Jeff, grow in bunch- 
es, the older and stronger ones on 
the outside shielding the others 
from the storms and the elements. 
Bananas grow together as a unit, 
the strong protecting the weak, 
all reach upwards towards the sun 
for warmth and sunshine.—Eagle. 


CRITICISM-—8 

Critics have the advantage of 
being able to pick out an enemy. 
attack him at his weak point and 


Lucy Hrirrte Jackson, Editor 
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pass over his strong points; they 
can by implication make things 
at least seem questionable. Like 
evil army leaders, if they cannot 
conquer a country, they poison its 
water supply.—Die Zeit, Hamburg, 
Germany. (QUOTE translation) 


DEBT—9 

During the last 100 yrs the per 
capita debt of the people of the 
U S has been multiplied 600 times 
in size. In 1850, the public debt 
was $2.77 per person. The Treasury 
Dep’t reported in Feb this yr that 
the debt now am’ts to $1,698 for 
each man, woman and child in 
the U S—Goldbeach (Ore) Re- 
porter. 


DETERMINATION—10 

A man planted some peas in 
his garden. Shortly afterwards one 
of his chickens scratched them up 
and ate them. Being a man of 
great determination, he promptly 
killed the hen, took the peas from 
her craw and replanted them. And 
a short time later, he enjoyed 
fresh peas from his garden.—Mrs 
Forest Bruton, Louisville Courier- 
Jnl Mag. 


DISCIPLINE—11 

Give a pig and a boy everything 
they want. You'll get a good pig, 
and a bad boy.—BImLL MCKENNA, 
Catholic Digest. 


ECONOMY—12 

Businessmen are all for fed’l 
economy—except when it comes to 
closing a military, naval or other 
fed’1] establishment with which they 
do business—Sen HERBERT R O’- 
Conor, of Md. 


EDUCATION—13 

The future of civilization is, to 
a great extent, being written in 
the classrooms of the world.—Mu11- 
Ton L Situ, “The CARE Book 
Program,” Phi Delta Kappan, 4-’50. 


EGOTISM—14 

A fellow has to be a mighty big 
egotist to feel important while look- 
ing at the stars—Chicago Tribune. 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 
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EMOTION—15 

A group of workers were being 
reminded of their grievances and 
exhorted to act by a fast-talking, 
hypnotic organizer. 

“Will you keep working like 
slaves?” shouted the organizer in 
peroration. 

“Hooray!” the assembled workers 
shouted. 

“Will you strike?” demanded the 
organizer. 

“Hooray!” yelled the workers. 

“What will you do?” 


“Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!”— 
HODDING CARTER, “Hushpuppies, 
Stew—and Oratory,” N Y Times 


Mag, 6-18-’50. 


EXPRESSION—16 

With an annoyed look on his 
face, a relenting father told his 
son, “All right, you may ride your 
scooter in the st for a _ while.” 
Pleased at getting to do what he 
pleaded for, but dismayed at his 
father’s dour countenance in fi- 
nally yielding, the lad remarked, 
“You spoil the looks of what you’re 
saying!”—R F McCrea, Planer Talk, 
hm, Lumber & Bldg Mat’l Dealers 
of W Pa. 


FALSEHCOD—17 

A lie leads a man from a grove 
into jungle—MARCELENE Cox, La- 
dies’ Home Jnl. 


FEAR—18 

The greatest mistake you can 
make in this life is to be con- 
tinually fearing you will make 
one.—Man’s Shop, hm, House of 
Ensign. (Cape Town, S Africa) 


FUTURE—19 

The future belongs to the things 
that can grow, whether it be a 
tree or democracy.—KENNETH D 
Jounson, Think. 


GIFTS—Giving—20 

“Does your cow voluntarily give 
milk?” asked the summer boarder. 

“Well,” repl’d the farmer, “I 
can’t say just how voluntary it is. 
If we get her headed into a corner, 
and tie her there while an active, 
able-bodied man gets hold of her, 
she’ll yield up  considerable.”— 
Present Truth Messenger. 


GOD—and Man—21 

The great British cartoonist, 
David Low, once published a car- 
toon mocking the pretensions of a 
man who aimed to establish ir- 
resistible power. From a_ back- 


ground of sky and clouds stretched 
out a mighty arm and hand. In 
the palm of the hand was the tiny 
figure of a man. In absurd pre- 
tension, he gesticulated wildly to- 
ward the clouds that hid the Al- 
mighty, and shouted something 
like this: “You may have made 
man, but I, Adolph Hitler, will de- 
stroy him.” This attempt to usurp 
the place of the divine, so ridicu- 
lous in a fanatic politician, has 
suddenly become a real possibili- 
ty of rational science in the hands 
of men too weak and sinful to 
know how to use it.—Rocer L 


SHinn, Beyond This Darkness. 
(Ass’n Press) 
GOvVW’T—22 


One gov’t agency in Washington 
has enough light bulbs to last un- 
til 2043. It has sufficient loose- 
leaf binders to last until 2197, but 
filler paper for the binders will 
be exhausted in 2118—Employment 
Counselor, hm, Employment Coun- 
selors Ass’n. 


HEALTH—Menta!—23 

Mental health is that state of 
adjustment in which an individual 
reaches maturity with the ability 
to gain satisfaction from the ma- 
jority of his struggles with the en- 
vironment, and, when these strug- 
gles are over, still has some ener- 
gy left to use for making a con- 
tribution to society—Dr PavuL V 
LEMKaU, contributor to symposium, 
Biological Foundations of Health 
Education. (Columbia Univ Press) 


HONESTY—24 

Honesty is the best policy—don’t 
let the premiums lapse—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


HOUSING—25 

It’s been est’d that over 30,000 
individual parts, mat’ls and pieces 
of equipment must be assembled in 
building the average house.—Archi- 
tectural Record. 


IDEAS—26 

The lending and borrowing of 
ideas is an incessant shuttle, for 
ideas travel without passport and 
blithely leap. customs barriers.— 
Sam’L Bartow, Atlantic Monthly. 


JUDGMENT—27 

The best way to get yourself ac- 
cepted as a man of profound judg- 
ment is to agree with the person 
who’s passing judgment on you— 
Mason City (Ia) Globe-Gazette. 
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July 18th will mark the 100th 
anniv of the birth of Rosa Hart- 


WIcK THORPE,* whose “Curfew 
Must Not Ring Tonight” has been 
the apex of school children’s dra- 
matic recitations. 

An avid reader as a child, Roser 
HaRTWICK began writing verses while 
quite young. When she became too 
full of dreamy fantasies, however, 
her practical mother hustled her 
back to her lessons. 

A story called “Love and Beau- 
ty,” in the Sept 1865 issue of Peter- 
son’s Mag, made a deep impres- 
sion on her. A yr later, at the age 
of 16, Rose dawdled over her school 
slate by the fireside, and, when 
her mother left the room, hastily 
scribbled down the poem “Bessie 
and the Curfew”’—the story of a 
girl who saved her lover, doomed 
to die at Curfew, by swinging 
from the bell to keep it silent. 
RosE would have erased the poem 
but her mother had her copy it 
in a blank book. 


Two yrs later, while. writing 
verses for the Detroit Commercial 
Advertiser, Rose failed to prepare 
her copy one wk and, coming across 
the old poem, sent it in with an 
apology for its length. It appeared 
retitled “Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight” and touched the hearts 
of all who read it. Uncopyrighted, 
it traveled the world around in 
many languages. The poetess rec’d 
not a penny from the poem but 
many publishing houses fared ex- 
tremely well with elaborate edi- 
tions of it. 

Queen VicToRiIa’s interest in the 
story caused a British historian to 
check its authenticity. He dis- 
covered that such an event had 
occurred at Chertsey Abbey, near 
London, where the son of the Lord 
of the Manor, arrested as a spy 
and condemned to die at the Cur- 
few, was saved just as the poem 
describes. The old Abbey bell was 
inscribed with the date—A D 1310. 
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A Dozen Demandments 
Rev KENNETH S LEAREY 


1. Thou shalt revive thy faith 
in self, in man and in God. Believe 
in the ultimate goodness of things. 
Your future lies under your own 
cloak. 

2. Thou shalt not look like a 
graven image. Smile sometimes, It 
takes less effort than scowling. 

3. Thou shalt not curse this 
world. Dare to be different. Do the 
best with what you have. 

4. Remember every day to make 
it happy. Do a good deed or a 
dozen, daily. Save Sunday for the 
great things of the soul. 

5. Honor thy children. Play and 
pray with them. Make your house 
a home. Home is where love is. 

6. Honor “Mother Earth.” She 
still produces an economy of abun- 
dance. 

7. Thou shalt not kill thyself 
with worry. Today is the tomorrow 
you worried about yesterday. 

8. Thou shalt not fear. The 
dirge of fear forges chains of de- 
feat. Sing the rollicking song of 
faith. 

9. Thou shalt be honest. It will 
soon be in fashion again. The lux- 
ury of integrity is yours. 

10. Thou shalt love thine ene- 
mies. You made them. To have 
friends be one. Dynamic brother- 
hood is more powerful than the 
atomic bomb. 

11. Thou shalt take on the marks 
of greatness. Link your life with 
a great cause. The joy of living 
is found in giving. Care and share. 

12. Thou shalt contribute to civi- 
lization today; tomorrow may be 
too late. Eternity is now. Im- 
mortality is here. 


JUSTICE—28 

Justice is a relation between 
what an individual does and the 
rewards or punishments he re- 


ceives. A culture begins to slip 
morally when it grants special 
privileges or denies them on grounds 
that have nothing to do with in- 
dividual desert—H A OVERSTREET, 
Sat Review of Literature. 


LAUGHTER—29 

The luxury of laughter is one 
that all can afford—Carbuilder, 
hm, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg Co. 


LEADERSHIP—30 

The exec is a person who thinks 
deeply, plans thoroughly, speaks 
well and works long hrs.—Epw Ox- 
ForD, Future. 


LIFE—31 

Life can only be understood back- 
wards, but it must be lived for- 
wards.—Cominco Mag, Consolidat- 
ed Mining Co. 


LOVE—32 

Money will buy a fine dog, but 
only love will make him wag his 
tail—Cigar & Tobacco Jnl. 


MARRIAGE—33 

A happy marriage is a bldg 
which must be rebuilt each day.— 
ANDRE Maurots, French author. 


MODERN AGE—34 

The person who takes time to 
rub his eyes in amazement at some- 
thing new, these days, may miss 
seeing its successors.—Times-Dem- 
ocrat. (Ada, Okla) 


MUSIC—35 

Symphony conductor Leopold 
Stokowski offered a musical foot- 
note: “Some people think of Bach 
as a cold, marble-statue type of 
musician. That isn’t true. He was 
a very warm-blooded person. He 
produced 20 children, for one thing. 
You don’t often hear of a marble 
statue doing that!”—Quick. 


ORIGIN: “Apostrophe”—36 

Apostrophe comes from Greek 
words apo, meaning “far from,” 
and strophe, meaning, in this case, 
“turn or detour.” As an ortho- 
graphic mark, the apostrophe has 
been so named because it pushes 
aside the letter and comes from 
anywhere to replace it.—L’Impri- 
meur, Montreal, Canada. (QUOTE 
translation) 


PERFECTION—37 

Perfectness is giving of the best 
we have to the highest we know.— 
Rev Etmer L Harvey, Gobin Meth- 
odist Church, Greencastle, Ind. 


PERSISTENCE—38 

A woman of the Prussian aristoc- 
racy, pretty but fading, asked Fred- 
erick the Great about his tech- 
nique: ‘How does it happen, sir, 
that after so many victories you 
still fight new battles?” 

The King of Prussia repl’d, 
“Well, madame, how does it hap- 
pen that, pretty as you are, you 
use rouge?”—Le Digeste Francais, 


Montreal, Canada. (QUOTE trans- 
lation) 
PERSONNEL—39 


A visitor at an employment agen- 
cy watched a job applicant be- 
ing tested. The examiner had him 
recite several large sums—$25,000, 
$50,000, $125,000, etc — and kept 
studying the man’s eyes all this 
time . .-. The visitor later asked 
the examiner about it. “I was 
testing this man for a salesman’s 
job at Tiffany’s,” he said — 
“But why,” the visitor asked, “did 
you give him large sums to recite, 
and look at his eyes while he re- 
cited them?” .. . “I kept looking 
at his eyes,” explained the examin- 
er, “to see whether or not he bat- 
ted them.”—LeEonarD Lyons, Mc- 
Naught Syndicate. 


POLITICS—40 

Politics may be defined as the 
art and practice of achieving group 
ends against the opposition of 
other groups. — QUINCY WRIGHT. 
“Political Science & World Stabili- 
zation,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 3-’50. 


PRIDE—41 

“Bragging may not bring happi- 
ness,” said the old fisherman. “But 
no man, having caught a large 
fish, goes home thru the alley.” 
Father Mathew Record. 


PROGRES S—42 

The original very modest chapel 
of Notre Dame de Bonsecours had 
been for many generations a cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage. When 
Victor Godfroi was installed as 
Curate, he at once decided to build 
a shrine worthy of this renowned 
spot. The parishioners protested 
on the ground that he might never 
be able to complete the structure— 
that their sacred chapel would be 
gone, leaving possibly a half-fin- 
ished church in its place. But the 
Curate was not to be thwarted. He 
started raising the walls of the 
new Gothic church around the 
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little chapel, and when the roof 
was on, he pulled down the old 
bldg and drew it bit by bit thru 


the door. — ForBES ROBERTSON, A 
Player Under Three Reigns. (Little) 
RUSSIA—43 


Russia admits to a military budg- 
et of $20 billion. A close study 
shows that this figure, great as 
it is, is misleading. Atomic re- 
search in Russia is budgeted under 
education. Aircraft and components 
appear under industrial produc- 
tion. Construction and mainte- 
nance of many military buildings 
and strategic roads come under 
various headings of civilian con- 
struction. New armament indus- 
tries are listed in the category of 
capital investments. Actually, Rus- 
sia is spending around $45 bil- 
lion a yr for military purposes.— 
Comdr WM GREENHALGH, Christian 
Science Monitor. 


SAFETY—44 

It’s better to be a live driver or 
pedestrian than a dead statistic.— 
MOLLY MCGEE, radio program. 


SELF—Contro!l—45 

If you persisted in going to sea 
in a leaky boat, you’d know you 
had no excuse to offer when the 
boat sank under you. Yet you go 
about with leaks in your conscious- 
ness thru which you allow neg- 
ative thoughts to enter. Your con- 
sciousness must be sealed against 
selfishness, thoughtlessness, jeal- 
ousy, pride, vindictiveness, anger 
and the like just as your boat 
must be sealed against the water 
on the outside. It’s never the water 
in the ocean that sinks ships. It’s 
the water that gets in where it 
has no business to be—Thought 
Starter. 


SOCIALISM—46 

Socialism is like polio; you do 
not know when you catch the dis- 
ease; by the time the diagnosis is 
made it is too late to avoid it, and 
if and when you recover, you have 
a lame leg—Dr CHRISTOPHER DAN- 
TELS, English physician, Indianap- 
olis Times. 


SPEECH—Sreaking—47 

In normal conversation a few 
more than 200 words a min are 
spoken; a trained stenographer can 
take about 250, enabling her to 
get almost every word. At certain 
times, however, people speak at 
a rate of 300 words per min. Jap- 


anese aNd French lead in the 
number of words spoken in a given 
period.—Science Pour Tous. (QUOTE 
translation) 


SUCCESS—48 

The hard part of making good 
is that you have to do it again 
every day—RAaLPH BELLAMY, radio 
program. 


| Stimulant for Thought | 
| Drinking coffee was forbidden | 
| by an ancient dictator in Con- | 
| stantinople, who thought that it | 
| stimulated thinking of the com- | 
| mon people. The Ist offense | 
| brought a whipping, and the | 
2nd one brought death. — Ind | 
| Farmers Guide. 49 


TAXES—50 

When people think at last taxes 
can be held at the prevailing rate, 
they will find that gov’t always 
has still more plans for them. 
There will be always new taxes, but 
there will be continuing deficits 
too. The people will find they can 
never catch up with the power of 
the state. For those aims are 
limitless—Wall St Jnl. 


TELEVISION—Radico—51 - 
Television had 50 stations in 29 
cities at the start of the yr (’49); 
98 stations in 58 cities at yr-end. 
There was an increase from 1 mil- 
lion to 3,700,000 sets in use. 
Radio had an increase of some 
225 stations to bring the total, both 
standard and frequency modula- 
tion, to more than 2,800. Close to 
10 million new radio sets were 
turned out to bring the total in use 
to about 85 million —WaYNE OLIVER, 
Birmingham News-Age-Herald. 


TENSION—52 

It’s possible for a nervous man 
to pace back and forth while sit- 
ting motionless in a chair——RONALD 
CoLeMAN, Halls of Ivy, radio pro- 
gram. 


TOLERANCE—5?3 

No tolerance is as great as the 
tolerance of intolerance—Dr How- 
ARD TURNER, psychiatrist, quoted by 
GORDON GAMMACK, Des Moines Reg- 
ister. 


TROUBLE—51 

It has often been said that you 
can measure a man’s troubles by 
the number of keys he carries 
around in his pocket.—Information. 


VALUES—55 

Ideas go booming thru the world 
louder than on cannon. Thoughts 
are mightier than armies. Princi- 
ples have achieved more victories 
than horsemen and chariots—W 
M Paxton, American clergyman, 
author, quoted in Good Business. 


VIEWPOINT—56 

A boy who dwelled in the moun- 
tains was fascinated by a house on 
the opposite side of the valley. 
Each evening its windows were 
sheets of shining gold. Unable to 
resist the temptation, he made his 
way across the valley toward the 
house. But the path was .rough 
and in exhaustion he lay down 
and slept. 

Early the next morning he hur- 
ried to the house. Instead of sheets 
of gold, the windows were but 
ordinary glass. Disappointed and 
bitter, he turned toward home, 
then stopped in surprise. Across 
the valley, the house he lived in 
was agleam with windows of gold! 
—Rotarian. 


WAR—57 

No terror since the Black Death 
swept medieval Europe in the 14th 
century has equaled the threat 
which broods over civilization in 
the 20th. In the recent war, fought 
almost to its final day without 
atomic weapons, one estimate 
places the loss of life at 79 mil- 
lion, over half of the victims be- 
ing civilians. It puts the number of 
refugees at 30 million, half of 
whom have not yet been repatri- 
ated.—Christian Century. 


WEALTH—58 

I have about concluded that 
wealth is a state of mind, and 
that anyone can require a wealthy 
state of mind by thinking rich 
thoughts.—VasH Younc, Forbes. 


WOMEN—59 

Eighty-five per cent of all finger 
prints on dollar bills are women’s. 
Women spend *% of all the money 
spent on consumer goods. A total 
of 5 million families are totally 
dependent on women workers for 
support.—Field Notes. 


WORK—69 

The person who watches the 
clock remains one of the hands.— 
Co-operator, hm, Alexander Film 
Company. 
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A Viennese restaurateur wanted 
to run a restaurant such as had 
never existed before, and adv’d: 
“Cutlets from Every Animal in 
the World.” 

His list customer asked for an 
elephant cutlets. The chef rose to 
the occasion. “Madam,” he said. 
“I am very sorry, but for 1 cutlet 
we cannot cut up our elephant.”— 
Passing Variety. a 

Mass psychology: Doing it 
the herd way.—Hudson News- 
letter. 


A celebrated orchestra leader was 
in the habit of conducting pianis- 
simo passages close to his chest 
He was startled when he noticed at 
a rehearsal that one of the brass 
players. focused opera glasses at 
him. “What are you doing there?” 
he demanded. Came the reply: “I 
am trying to follow your beat.”— 
Nicotas SLoNnImMsky, Etude. b 


Echo: The only thing that 
ever cheated a woman out of 
the last word. — Reformatory 
Pillar. 

— ” 

A tall Texan was touring Eng- 
land. Whenever he got a chance, 
which was quite often, he would 
josh the Britishers about their 
“midget” country. He irritated one 
man who asked him to give the 
dimensions of his wonderful state. 

“Waal,” drawled the Texan. “I 
don’t rightly know just how big 
she is, but I do know that you can 
board a train and 24 hrs later you 
will still be in the Lone Star 
State.” 

This was the break the English- 
man had been waiting for. “But 
what does that prove?” he asked. 
“We have trains like that here, 
too.”—Successful Farming. e 

Last wk’s joke on the Paris 
ideological front: An architect from 
Moscow arrived in Paris and got in 
touch with a French architect who 
undertook to show him around. 
The Russian said he most desired 
to see Chartres cathedral. “Easy,” 
said the Frenchman. “Meet me at 
Gare Montparnasse at 9 tomorrow, 
and I'll take you.” The Russian 
sputtered: “Tomorrow morning— 


GOOD STORIES? 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


WALTER Davis 
Baltimore, Md 


Before the: atom bomb was 
revealed to the public, the Sen- 
ate decided to investigate the 
mysterious doings down in 
Tenn, and a comm, headed by 
Harry S Truman, then a sena- 
tor, went down to find out 
what was being done with the 
money. The senators prowled 
around and asked a lot of 
questions. Finally, Sen Truman 
stepped up to a man operating 
a machine that looked like 
something created by Rube 
Goldberg. 

“And just what are you mak- 
ing?” the pres-to-be asked. 

The worker looked at him a 
moment, shifted his tobacco 
quid and said: “Dollar sixty- 
five an hr!”—True. 


you won’t be able to get the exit 
visa, the travel pass, the permission 
to buy bus tickets, etc.” Thereupon 
the Frenchman repl’d: “We don’t 
have all that nonsense here. It’s 
a free country. You don’t have to 
have papers to travel.” 

So the pair spent a pleasant day 
in Chartres. On the way back, the 
Frenchman couldn’t resist saying: 
“Well, how did you like it; no 
trouble at all; no papers. How do 
you like a free country?” The 
Russian shrugged: “Oh, it was all 
right. But what disorder!”—News- 
week. d 

American Red Men belong 
to various tribes, but Russian 

Red Men all seem to belong to 

the Diatribe——Pathfinder. 

The teacher asked Perry to tell 
her what a hypocrite is. 

Repl’d Perry, “It’s a boy who 
comes to school with a smile on 
his face.”"—Journeyman Barber. e 

Old man Brown made every mo- 
ment pay on his farm. One fine 
haying day he fell into the cistern 


and his wife, hearing the splash, 
came running. Poking her head 
over the rim she yelled, “That you, 
Arthur?” 

“Yup,” came the answer, “I just 
fell in.” 

“Just hold your hosses!” said his 
wife. “I’ll ring the dinner bell and 
get the hired men from the field 
to pull you out.” 

“What time is it Mary?” came 
the gruff voice of her husband. 

“Just 11:30.” 

“No, Mary, don’t ring the bell 
yet. Water’s cool and not so bad. 
T’ll just swim around until din- 
ner time.”—Capper’s Wkly. f 

Evening Dress: Usually more 
gone than gown.—Home Topics. 

A small boy about 4 was playing 
in the st with his younger sister. 
A neighbor called out, “You’d bet- 
ter be careful of your sister. She 
might get hit by a car.” The lad 
called back, “Oh, that’s all right. 
She’s our old baby. We’re going 
to have a new one soon.”—GorDON 
GaMMacK, Des Moines Register. g 

An ashtray is something you 
put a cigarette butt in when 
you have no floor—Ticer Ly- 
ons, Chicago Sun-Tribune. 

A speaker was lecturing on for- 
est preservation. “I don’t suppose,” 
said he “that there is a person in 
the house who has done a single 
thing to conserve our timber re- 
sources.” 

Silence ruled for several sec’s, 
and then a meek voice from the 
rear of the hall timidly retorted: 
“I. once shot a woodpecker.”— 
Irish Wkly. h 

A Pennsy Ry local from New 
Brunswick to N Y recently made 
an unscheduled stop outside New- 
ark. After a brief interval, the 
conductor appeared at the front 
end of at least 1 of the cars 
and called out, “There will be a 
short delay of I don’t know how 
long.”—New Yorker. i 
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Two veterans were 
about their old outfits. 

“Why, our co was so well drilled,” 
said one, “that when we presenit- 
ed arms all you could hear was 
slap, slap, click.” 

“Pretty fair,” said the other, 
“but when our co presented arms 
you could hear slap, slap, jingle.” 

“Jingle?” said the other. “What 
did that?” 

Came the reply, “Oh, just our 
medals.”—Detroit Free Press. j 


“ ” 


boasting 


Salary: A sum of money ap- 
prox .equal to half of what 
yow’re worth.—Changing Times. 
When Stalin came to inspect a 

Moscow insane asylum, the in- 
mates were assembled in the hall. 
According to instructions they 
shouted, “Long live our beloved 
leader, the great Stalin!”—all ex- 
cept one man, who was immediate- 
ly accosted‘ by an agent of the se- 
cret police. 

“Why did you not greet our be- 
loved Comrade Stalin?” was the 
stern question. 

“Because,” the man ans’d, “I’m 
not insane. I’m just the janitor.”— 
Plain Talk. k 

Rumor has it that mfrs of a 
certain feminine garment are cur- 
rently making only 3 kinds: the 
Russian type, the Salvation Army 
type, and the American type. The 
function of the Russian type is 
to uplift the masses, the Salva- 
tion Army type, to raise the fallen; 
and the American type, to make 
mountains out of molehills—Pow- 
erfax, hm, Elliott Co. 1 

Kisses are like pickles in a 
bottle: the first one is hard to 
get; the rest come easily—Le 
Digeste Francais, Montreal, 
Canada, (QuoTE translation) 


“ ” 


Among the props for an amateur 
theatrical show was a caged snake. 
One night the snake got out and 
wrapped itself around another 
stage prop—the telephone—just be- 
fore a big scene. The leading lady 
walked on stage, prepared to an- 
swer the ringing phone. Just as 
she was about to pick it up, she 
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spotted the writhing snake. Froz- 
en, she stood there, letting the 
phone ring and letting the play ac- 
tion down. In desperation, the di- 
rector sent the actress who was 
playing the maid on stage to pick 
up the snake. The woman went 
bravely in and and snatched up the 
reptile. But, standing there with 
the snake in her hand, she thought 
she ought to say something to ex- 
plain to the gaping audience. “Par- 
don me, miss,” the maid said calm- 
ly, “but I forgot to tidy up this 
morning.” — DIANE FARRELL, Dizie 
Roto Mag. m 


“ ” 


At the recent conf of governors, 
Sec’y of State Acheson ducked a 
bear trap with a story. Utah’s Lee, 
a great economizer, tried to get 
Acheson to say the governors 
should ask for less fed’l money so 
Acheson would have more to spend 
on for’gn policy. 

That reminded Acheson of the 
old fellow from the eastern shore 
of Md who bit into a sizzling 
oyster at an oyster roast at Judge 
Covington’s Md mansion. At the 
iIst touch of steam, the old man 
spit the oyster onto Mrs Coving- 
ton’s best carpet. 

To the startled hostess he said, 
“A damn fool would have swal- 
lowed that one.”—DorIs FLEESON, 
Bell Syndicate. n 


“ ” 


A little town is a place where 
a visitor finishes doing what 
he wants to do sooner than he 
thought.—Match. (Paris) 


“ ” 


The Dutch language persisted in 
many American settlements well 
into the 19th century. The imper- 
fect English of the Rev Martinus 
Schoonmaker, minister of the 6 
collegiate churches of Kings County 
until 1824, made him a butt of 
ridicule. According to one _ story 
he once attempted to use the mar- 
riage service in English. Instead of 
the solemn final words, “I pro- 
nounce you man and wife and one 
flesh,” the astonished couple heard 
the declaration, “I pronounce you 
two to be one beef.”—RaLPH WELD, 
Brooklyn Is America. (Columbia 
Univ Press) 6 





AVIATION: Newly developed rub- 
berlike mold mat’l may make it 
possible to build plane in 1 piece, 


except for control surfaces and 
movable parts. Mat’l can be made 
into mold of any thickness or 
shape. (Nat'l Patent Council) 


CONSTRUCTION: A partition 
for use in offices and homes fea- 
tures corrugated plastic plates easi- 
ly cleaned with soap and water. 
Simple to erect, it can be quickly 


dismantled, reassembled. (Canadi- 
an Business) 

“ ” t 
FLOORS: Washable non-skid 


floorcoating for walk-in deep freezes 
and refrigerators, slaughter houses, 
hotel kitchens, and hospitals, is 
said to be unaffected by fruit 
juices, butter, milk and _ blood. 
(Chemical & Engineering News) 


“ ” 


GARDENING: New rabbit re- 
pellent, called No-Nib’l, will pro- 
tect gardens against ravages of 
hungry rabbits. Will soon be mkt’d 
by B F Goodrich Chemical Co. 
(Financial World) 


HANDICAP—Aids: New machine 
makes communication easier for 
deaf and blind. As seeing person 
types message on electronic key- 
board, deaf-blind person can read 
it in Braille points on an attached 
block. Price: $35. (Quick) 


PAINT: Old paint washes off al- 
most any surface with chemical 
that is applied in a hot-water so- 
lution by means of a hose and 
nozzle. Solution dissolves paint, 1 
coat at a time, leaving base sur- 
face ready for immediate refinish- 
ing. Chemical is non-inflammable, 
non-acid, odorless and fumeless. 
(Popular Mechanics Mag) 


” 


SAFETY DEVICES: New radio 
device to be ejected from plane 
about to crash will broadcast dis- 
tress signals automatically. (Oma- 
ha World-Herald) 
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1 
1487—b Andrea del Italian 
painter 
1723—*b Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
painter 
1796—b Jean Corot, French painter 
1821—b Mary Baker Eddy, American 
religious leader, founder Christian 
Science 
1872—t Roald Amundsen, 
explorer 
1877—b Bela Schick, Hungarian-born 
American pediatrician, discoverer 
immunity test for diphtheria 
1880—b Kathleen Norris, American 


Sarto, 


English 


Norwegian 


author 
1896—b Tryzgve Lie, Norwegian states- 


man 
1949—d Alexander F Whitney, Ameri- 
can labor leader 


July 17 
1674—b Isaac Watts, English 
man, hymn writer 
1763—b John Jacob Astor I, 

born American capitalist 
1841—“‘Punch,” humor mag, 
Ist issue 
1850¢-Ist photograph of a 
vard Observatory 
1903—d Jas Whistler, 


July 18 

1374—d Francesco Petrarch, Italian poet 

1721—d Antoine Watteau, French artist 

1792—*d John Paul Jones, American 
naval hero 

1811—*b Wm Makepeace 
English novelist 

1817—*d Jane Austen, English novelist 

1850—*b Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, Ameri- 
can poet 

1947—d Laura Comstock Dunlap, Ameri- 
can pioneer woman journalist 


July 19 


1834—b Edgar Degas, French painter 
1871—*d Francois Delsarte, French ed- 


clergy- 
German- 
published 
star—Har- 


American artist 


Thackeray, 


ucator 
1949—*d Frank Murphy, American jurist 


July 20 
1304—b Francesco Petrarch, Italian poet 
1838—b Augustin Daly, American theat- 


rical manager, 


playwright 
1894—b Wiley B 


Rutledge, American 


urist 
1912—d Andrew Lang, Scottish author 
1937—d Guglielmo Marconi,  Itclian 
engineer, inventor 


July 21 
1796—*d Rob’t Burns, 


Scottish poet 
1899—*d Rob't G 


Ingersoll, American 


orator 
1928—*d Ellen Terry, English actress 


July 22 

1822—*b Gregor Mendel, 
anist, originator 
of heredity 

1849—b Emma Lazarus, American poet 

1916—*d Jas Whitcomb Riley, American 
poet 

*Indicates relevant mat’! on this page. 
See also Pathways to the Past. 


Austrian bot- 
Mendelian law 


JANE AUSTEN* 
Everything nourishes 
strong already. 


what 


FRANCOIS DELSARTE* 

The object of art is to crystallize 
emotion into thought, and then 
fix it in form. 


Page Eight 


ROB’T INGERSOLL* 

An attack upon Rob’t Ingersoll 
declared that his only son, addicted 
to reading “cheap novels” under 
his father’s influence, had lost his 
mind and died in an insane asy- 
lum. Ingersoll issued a categorical 
denial: 

“1. My only son was not a great 
novel reader. 

“2. He did not go insane. 

“3. He was not sent to an asylum. 

“4. He did not die. 

“5. I never had a son.”—RICHARD 
O’Connor, American Mercury. 


JOHN PAUL JONES* 

John Paul Jones was the son 
of the head gardener of the Earl 
of Selkirk, in Scotland, whose 
formal plots were tended with fa- 
natical fussiness. In the garden 
there were 2 matching summer 
houses that stood side by side. One 
day the Earl, taking a walk in his 
garden, noticed a man locked up 
in one of the houses, and young 
Jones in the other. The gardener 
explained: “Your lordship, I caught 
the rascally stranger stealing some 
of your fruit.” “But your son?” 
asked the Earl. “Is he guilty, too?” 
“Oh, no, please your lordship,” 
said the elder Jones. “I just put 
him in for the sake of symmetry. 
—This Wk, 


GREGOR MENDEL* 

I tried by lecture and by articles 
to renew the memory of Mendel in 
Austria and to explain the im- 
portance of Mendelism to the peo- 
ple. This was not always an easy 
task. Once I happened to be stand- 
ing beside 2 old citizens of Bruenn, 
who were chatting before a pic- 
ture of Mendel in a book-seller’s 
window. 

“Who is that chap, Mendel, they 
are always talking about now?” 
asked one. “Don’t you know?” 
repl’d the 2nd. “It’s the fellow who 
left the town of Bruenn an in- 
heritance!” In the brain of the 
worthy man the term heredity had 
no meaning, but he understood well 
enough the sense of an inheritance 
or bequest.—Huco IttTIs, Scientific 
Monthly. 


FRANK MURPHY* 

I should like to belong to that 
small company of public servants 
who are content to do some homely 
or modest tasks in perfecting in- 
tegrity in gov’t. 


Indianapolis 6, ind. 
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Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears, 

And thru all the coming years 
Just be glad. — Jas Wuirt- 

COMB RILEY.* 

Tho losses and crosses be les- 

sons right severe 

There’s wit there you'll get there 
You’ll find no other where. 

—Ros’T BURNS.* 


a eee 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS* 

“With a single stroke of the 
brush,” said the school teacher, 
taking his class thru the Nat'l 
Gallery, “Joshua Reynolds could 
change a smiling face to a frown- 
ing one.” 

“So can my mother,” said a 
small boy.—Western Recorder. 


ELLEN TERRY* 

The actor must imagine first and 
observe afterwards. It is no good 
observing life and bringing the re- 
sult to the stage without selection, 
without a definite idea. 


WM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY* 
All amusements to which virtu- 

ous women are not admitted, are 

deleterious in their nature. 
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